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1 5 1 Beg leave to congratulate you as # brother 
Clergyman on the eſtabliſhment of a” County Library. 
Net to mention the benefit that will ariſe from it to the 
Laity, (in whoſe welfare we muſt be always intereſted,) 
an inſtitution of this nature will be peculiarly uſeful to us 
of the Clergy, When we leave the Univerſity to fettle in 
the Country in Curacies or Livings, few of us are well 
provided with Books. If we marry, we do not always 
ind it very convenient to increaſe our Collections by new 

chaſes, If Genius or Leiſure excite us to engage in 
iterary purſuits, our diſtance from London and Libraries, 
eſpecially in theſe Weſtern parts of the Ifland, make it 
almoſt impoſſible for us to obtain that information on any 
ſubje&, which is requiſite to enable us to treat It with 
propriety. Few private Gentlemen in our different Pa- 
riſhes have numerous or valuable Collections, and may 
not always be diſpoſed to open them to our curioſity, The 
ſame cauſes diſcourage us from purſuing any particular 
branch of Study for our o-) private Satisfaction. The 
preſent Inſtitution is likely to ſupply all theſe defecłs, 
and remove all thefe impediments, From what has been 
already fubſcribed in fo ſhort a time, the daily increaſe of 
Subſcribers, and the countenarice and ſupport given to the 
Library and Muſeum by the firſt names in the Coudty; it 
is probable that within a very few years, the Library of 
the County of Cornwall will contain a very numerous and 
valuable collection of uſeful and entertaining volumes. 
It will be open to us at the moderate ſum of two guineas - 
the firſt Year, and only one afterwards, a ſum which every 
one may afford without any incorvemterice. Diſtance | 
from the Library need be no objection, as we are nformed 
it is the intention'of the Committee to fall upon _— 
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of tranſmitting the Books,-and-particularly-the-new-Pubs 


lications, without any trouble or expenſe to Individuals,” 


to every part of the Dutchy. | ; 
| Me may flatter ourſelves, that ſuch an In- 
ſtitution will excite the emulation and attention of oui 
Brethren, to uſeful and intereſting ſubjects, and particu- 
larly to what relates to the Natural Hiſtory, Antiquities, 


and Biography of the County. By their united exertions, 


_ aſſiſted by thoſe of the Gentry who eultivate- Letters, a 
better, a fuller and more comprehenſive account may be 
iven of Cornwall than has yet appeared. Many intereſt. 
ing particulars, omitted or unknown to Borlaſe, may be 
brought to light and communicated. Whatever relates 
to Population, to Agriculture, Mineralogy, Botany, Aro- 
logy, may be inveſtigated and elucidated. In this way, 
e to the exertions of the Clergy, animated and ſo- 
to the purſuit by a Country Gentlemen, a learned and 
worthy Baronet, a curious and judicious account: has been 
lately given, not of a ſingle County but of a whole Siſter 
Kingdom. And allow me to obſerve, that ſuch purſuits as 
theſe will not. only ſerve agreeably to amuſe us, but like- 
viſe to do us credit among our Pariſhioners of every rank 
and degree, (on which the ſucceſs of our Miniſtry ſo much 
L and are ſurely preferable to either huſbandry, or 
the ſports! and exerciſes of the Field. From the firſt of 
theſe we are prohibited by the laws of our Country, 28 
tending too much to ſecularize us, and as to the other, it 
is very well known that it too often gives umbrage and 
occaſions little coolneſſes and diſlikes between us, and thoſe 
Gentlemen, who ſtill attached to Feudal Rights, are tender 
and tenagious of their Game, and ſtill delight in the Amuſe» 
ments and ſports of the Down and the Stubble. (a)? 
I!Ideed, it muſt be acknowledged, that if our 
_ . eccupations or amuſements-reſemble thoſe of the Laity, 
and Generality, we ſhall- not probably be able to do all 
7 that good which our ſituations and duty require from us. 
This we ought particularly to confider when the enviers 
and maligners of our Church and State, are fo buſy in in- 
© veighing againſt us; when they ſeem to grudge us the mo- 
derate proviſion ſecured to us by the wiſdom of the Con- 
ſtitution and the donations of piety; when they would 
_ deface, and deſtroy, the 3 gradation of order, and 


rank in our Hierarchy, by ſubſtituting in its place, an im- 
politick, levelling, and diſpiriting Equality; {5) when they 
Kall in queſtion the Scriptural right of Tithes, the molt 
zngient, the moſt univerſal, and notwithſtanding! gala 
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fe16ſh and illiberal declamation and inveQive on the ſub- 
ject, by as wile, and good Men, as any of our preſent Re- 


formers of the World, judged the beſt and leaſt exception- 
able mode of ſupporting-an Eſtabliſhed Church; when 
they even affect to ſlight and contemn both ourſelves arid 
Office; for it is in an old and a juſt obſervation, that diſ- 
reſpect for the Clergy is not far from diſreſpect for Reli- 
gion, and we ſee it verified this very day and in our own 


times, in A neighbouring, diſtracted, infatuated Kingdom, 
who may be juſtly ſaid to have plundered the Church, ex- 


iled her Miniſters and proſcribed their Ge. 

5 Conſidering theſe narrow, impraclicable, and 
pernicious views of Theoriſts and Settaries, it behaves us 
to be circumſpeR, to look around us, and to oppoſe the 


diffuſion of opinions ſo deſtructive of true Religion and 


good Government; and as the leiſure of the Clergy can- 
not be ſo properly employed as in reading, ſtudy and the 
purſuits of Literature, it is hoped they will avail them- 
ſelves of the preſent Inſtitution, and communicate to the 
Committee, at their monthly fittings, the reſult of their 
obſervations and reſearches. Thus by degrees a Literary 


Society may be formed, and in time perhaps, their tranſ- 


actions may become !o valuable as to be deemed worthy of 
Publication, like thoſe of the Royal and Antiquarian So- 
cieties, at leaſt, they may be repoſited as Manuſcripts in 
the Library to be reſorted to by thoſe. who are curious er 
intereſted-1n what regards their native County. | 


The views ſuggeſted in this addreſs, * 1 


truſt apologize for it, from one who believes what he pro- 
feſſes; who wiſhes the Clergy to continue to be both pious 


and learned, and that reverence and reſpect for Religion + 
and her Miniſters may be increaſed; who thinks there 
is an intimate connection between Religion and Govern- 
ment, and that in the preſent ſtate of things, any 1 0 1 1 
at innovation, even by improvement, would be injudi- 
cious, impolitick and hazardous. And may the folly, 
the madneſs and the wickedneſs (for it well deſerves the 


name) of our Neighbours on the Continent, (dreadful 


warnings and leſſons) admoniſh us not to be ſo weak; and 
infatuated as to endanger by attempts at Theoretical“ per- 


 feftion, the moſt moderate, the wiſeſt and the beſt G- 
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That 


(Dr. Johnſon) was of opinion that much conſideration 
00044 pe paid to the opinions and practices of the 


great judge of Human Life and manners 


>. 


Cu 17 | 


that the Human Race, in any Country, or in any period 
of its exiſtence, was ever bleſſed with, Let then Loyalty 
and Learning continue to be diſtinguiſhing characteriſticks 
of the Church of England. Let us perſevere to cultivate 
Literature and Science, to recommend and inforce ſub- 
ordination, (c) reverence and eres err. Govern- 
ment, to the King as Supreme and to ali laf 
ſtrates and Governors, to reſpect Birth, Nobility, Title, 
Station and Fortune (d) (generally and with very few ex- 
ceptions beſt entitled to it, t) to hold in abkorrence and 
dete ſtation the intrigues, machinations and pernicious 


views and opinions of Diſaſſection, Faction and Schiſm, 


to go on to practice ourſelves, and recommend to others, 
the divine injunction of the inſpired Apoſtle Fear God 
| . 3 „%%% DIE OG Jam, Rev. Sir, 


Tour affectionate Brother. | 


world ſanctioned by experience: He neither approved of new 


modes of education, nor of new Theories of Government. 


Vid. Mr. Boſwell's Life of that great man. Vol 1. p. 914. 


95 + 'In Johnſon's opinion, the higher you go in Rank and | 


Fortune, the more you find of virtue and nobleneſs of mind, 


| Rom. xiii 9 To exhort every ſoul to be ſubje& unto the higher 
1. Powers; to render tribute to whom tribute is due, fear to 


xiii. 7. wham fear honour to whom honour ; to ſtudy to be quiet and 
Theſs. to do their own buſineſs and to be content with ſuch things as 


iv. 11. tbey have. Servants to be obedient-unto their own maſters, 


1 not with eye - ſervice, and to pleaſe them in all things, not 


5. anſwering again, not purloining, but ſhewing all good fide- 
Epiſt. to lity; to warn and caution our fellow ſubjects not to be car - 
itus ii. ied about with divers and ſtrange doctrines, to obey thoſe 


5 9. 10. Mat have the rule over them and ſubmit themſelves: To ſubmit 


Hebrews themſelves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's ſake ; 


xiii. 17. whether it be ta the king as ſupreme, or unto governors, asunto 


Epiſt. them that are ſent by him for the puniſhmeot of evil doers and 


| Gen. Pe- for the praiſe of them that do well. For ſo is the will of God, 
| #$er11. 13. as free and not uſing their liberty for a cloke of lieentiouſneſs, 
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vernment (Whatever may be its defects) I verily believe 


rior Magi- 
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(a] There is a ſarcaſtical, and even groſs remark in the 
polite Lord Oheſterfield's Letters on this propenſity of country 71 
gentlemen. to the ſports of the field. His words are, There IS «| 
are liberal and illiberal pleaſures,” as well as liberal and il. | 
liberal arts. There are ſome pleaſures that degrade a pentle- 
man, as much as ſome trades. do. Sottiſh drinking, indiſ- 
criminate glutteny, dnving coaches, ruſtic ſports, ſach as 
fox-chaſes, horſe· races, &c. are in my opinion infinitely, be- 
low the: honeſt and induſtrious profeſſions of a taylor or a 
ſhoe-maker, which are ſaid! to deroger. Let. 148. And in Et 
another paſſage, ſtill, if poſſible more ſevere, The French | 
manner of hunting is gentlemen-like, ours is only for. bump- 
kins and boobies, The poor beaſts here, are purſued and 
run down by much greater beaſts than themſelves; and | 
the true Britiſh: fox-hunter is moſt. undoabtedly a ſpeeies ap- | 8 
propriated and peculiar to this country, which no other part 5 = 
of the Globe produces. Let. 230. He ſeems to have in his | 
eye, the fox-hunters and ſportſmen deſcribed in the Eſſays 
and Comedies of the laſt age, none of which are I belieye | 
now to be found. And as to the exerciſe of hunting, taken | 
in moderation, -as wiſe and you men as his Lordſhip have 
thought differently on the ſubject. Not to mention modern | 
authors, Xenophon, ſtateſman, moraliſt and hiſtorian and 1 
one of the moſt amiable and- polite characters of Greece, 
wrote à treatiſe on che art and both practiſed it himſelf and 
recommends it to others. And ſurely we are juſtified in 
ſaying that gentlemen are better employed in ſuch innocent 
amuſements, than in compoſing and weaving ſyſtems and 
— of duplicity and immorality deliberately and on prin- 
„„ ↄ . Hiw et nas alas 
(%) It is wiſe policy ſo to mingle a ſenſe of duty add a 
regard to intereſt that men may have reaſon to think they 
Jad intirely from the firſt: indeed a ſenſe of duty alone, is 
not ſufficient to influence the generality of men 3 it muſt be 
blended with ſomething that concerns private advantage, | 
fortune, fame, ſtation. With regard to the revenue of the | 
Church and a parity.in-it, a patriotie Biſhop aud a correct | 
Judge ſays, The Revenue of the Church af England is not, 
Ichink, well underſtood in general; at leaſt I have met with a 
great many very. ſenſi ble men, of all profe ſſiuns and tanks, who 8 
did not underſtand it. They have expreſſed a ſurpriſe, bar- * 
ering on diſhelief, when I have ventured to aſſure then, that | = 
the whole income of the Church, including Biſhopricks, = 
Deans and Chapters, Rectories, Viearages,. Dignities and: | 
Renefices of all kinds, and even the two Univerſitics withtheir 
reſpective Colleges, which being Lay Corporations ouhgt not 
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to be taken into the account, did not amount, upon the moſt. 


liberal calculation, to 1300 a year. Hence hie draus 
tis tyference, that if we had no Biſhops to inſpect and go- 
vern the Church; no Deaneries, Prebends, or Canonries to 
ſtimulate the Clergy to excel in literary attainments; no Uni. 
verſities or Colleges (which with all their faults are the beſt 
Seminaries of Education in Europe) to inſtruct our youth; 
nothing but Parochial Clergy, and all of theſe provided fot 
by an equal partition, notwithſtanding the great inequality 
of their merits; of the preſent Eccleſiaſtical Revenues, there 
would not be, eſtimating the number of the Clergy at ten 
thoufand, above Fol, a year for each individual, a ſum not 
much to be be envied them. Apothecaries and Attornies, in 
very moderate practice, make as much by their reſpective 
profeſſions; withoutr'hawing been at the ſame expenſes with 
the Clergy in their Educations; and without being like them, 


UG RE Spe age ar tvnxgegnt a 


en - prohibited by the laws of their Country, from bettering their 
| Circumſtances, by unitiing to the Emolements of their, pro- 
1 feſſions, the profits reſulting from farming or any kind of 
| _ ... THI 109 ELD - Ago? 0.08 Won 

J:: I do not introduce theſe remarks; in this place, with any 
1 +. - Intention of finding fault with the State, for its not having 
1 | made a better proviſion for its Clergy; but merely with à 
1 view of rectifying the miſconceptions, removing the preja · 


1 OE dices, and leſſening the envy of many, otherwiſe well diſpoſed 
}/ | perſons, towards the Church EKſtabliſnment. The whole Pro- 
4 | _ ©-vifion for the Church is as low:as it can be, unleſs the State 
will be contented with a beggarly and illiterate Clergy, toe 
mean and contemptible to do any good either by precept or 
example, unleſs it will condeſcend to have Taylors and Cob. 
lers for its Paſtors and Teachers. The late Lord Chathay 
ſaid the Chureh (God bleſs it) has put a pittance.Nij 

zs this pitiance itſelf to be envioufly regarded, as the hered 
taty property of any particular claſs of people; it does not b 4 
long to the Tribe of Levi; we none of us lay any claim ty 
any part of it in conſequence of our being deſcended from th f 
or that family. The property of the Church is the real pro 
perty of thoſe who at preſent poſſeſs it, but it may be eſteenię 
* the reverſionary property of every family in the Kingdom 
it is ſomewhat that every man has a title to, over and aboy 
ttmhat which he can produce his Parchments for. Look at th 
E poſſeſſors of Biſhopricks, Deaneties, Prebendb ReQories an 
all the other Emoluments of the Church, and you will zin 
them deſcended from the Nobility, the Gentry, the Co 
mionalty, from all ranks, profeſſions; and orders of the State 
: I'know ſome'Men who are of opinion that it would be _ 


4 
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madam, that I am in earneſt, here is a very ſenſible, co g 


4 3 
ful to the State to reduce all the Clergy, as nearly as poffible; 
to the ſame level, both in rank and fortune; I wonder that 
they do not think it would be uſeful to the State, to ræduce 
all the officers in the Navy and Army, to the rank and in- 
come of Lieatenants and Enſigns. And if a foreiguer may 
tell you his mind from what he ſees at home; it is this part 
of your eflab:ſhment { Inequality ) that makes your Clergy 
excel ours, Do but once level all your preferments and you 
will ſoon be as level in your learning. For inſtead of the 
flower of the Engliſh youth, you will have only the re- 
tuſe ſent to your academies; and thoſe too cramped and 
crippled in their ſtudies for want of aim and emulation, fo 
that if your free-thinkers had any politics, inſtead of ſu 

preſſing your whole order, they ſhould make you all alike,” 
Biſhop Watſon's Letter to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
(c) In oppoſition to the wild dreams of Levellers and Re- 


publicans let us attend to the ſentiments of the ſame wiſe and 


good man on the ſubject of ſubordination. Mr. Dempfter 
having endeavoured to maintain that intrinſick merit ought 
to make the only diſtinction amongſt mankind, J. Why, 
Sir, mankind have found that this cannot be. How ſhall we 
dete: mine the proportions of intrinfick merit? Were that to 
de the only diſtin&ion amongſt mankind, we ſhould quarrel 
about the degrees of it. Were all diſtinctions aboliſhed, the 
ſtrongeſt would not long acquieſce, but would endeavour to 
obtain a ſuperiority by their bodily ſtrength. But, Sir, as 
ſubordination is very neceſſary for ſociety, and contentions 
for ſaperiority very dangerous, mankind, that is to ſay all- 
civilized nations, have ſettled it upon a plain, invariable prin- 
ciple, a man is born to hereditary rank; or his being ap- 


pointed to certain offices gives him a certain rank, Subor- 


dination tends greatly to human happineſs. Were we all 
upon an equality, we ſhould have no other enjoyment than 


mere animal pleaſure.” —He again inſ$ſted on the duty of Vol: 1. 
maintaining ſubordination of rank. Sir, I would no more p. 240. 


deprive a nobleman of nis reſpect than of his money. I con- 
ſider myſelf as acting in the great ſyſtem of ſociety, and I do 
to others as I would have them do to me. I would behave to 
a nobleman as I ſhould expect he would behave to me were I 
a nobleman and he Sam. Johnſon, Sir, there is one 
Mrs. Macaulay in this town, a great republican. ' One day 


when I was at her houſe, I put on a very grave countenance; . 


and faid to her, Madam, TI am now become a convert to your 


way of thinking. I am convinced that all mankind are upon 


an equal footing, and to give you an unqueſtionable proof, 


We 


; P. 995. | 


well-behaved fellow citizen, your footman, I defire that he 
may be allowed to fit down and dine with us. I thus, Sir, 
ſhewed her che abſurdity of her levelling doctrine. She has 
never liked me ſince. Sir, your levellers wiſh to level down 
as far as themſelves; but they cannot bear levelling wp to 
'*emielves. They would all have ſome people under them; 
why not then have ſome people above them ?” I mentioned 
a certain author who diſguſted me by his forwardneſs, and 
by ſhewing no deference to noblemen into whoſe company 
he was admitted. J. *Suppoſe a ſhoemaker ſhould claim an 
_ equality with him as he does with a Lord; how would he 
ſtare? Why, Sir, do you ſtare? (ſays the ſhoemaker) I do 
8: eat ſe:vice to ſociety. Tis true I am paid for doing it; 
bot fo are you, Sir, and I am ſorry to ſay it, better paid than 
I am, for doing ſomething not ſo neceſſary: for mankind 
could do better without your books than without my ſhoes., 
Thus, Sir, there would be a perpetual-firuggle for precedence, 
Were there n fixed, u variable rules for the diſtinction of 
rank, wich creates no jealouſy, as it is allo ed to be acciden - 
tal On his favourite ſubject of ſubordination, Johnſon ſaid, 
«Sir, ſo far is it from being true that men are naturally equa], 
that no wo people can be half an hour together, but one ſhajl 
acquire an evident ſuperiority over the other.” _ FLY 
Talking of old families and the reſpe& due to them. B. 
Why, Sir, it is one more incitement to a man to do well. 
J Ves, Sir, and it is a matter of opinion, very neceſſary to 
keep ſociety together. What is it but opinion, by which we 
have a reſpect - authority, that prevents us, who are the rab- 
ble, from riſiug up and pulling down you who are gentlemen 
from your places, and ſaying, We will be gentlemen in our 
turn? Now, Sir, that reſpect for authority is much more 
eaſily granted to a man whoſe father has had it than to an 
upſtact, and ſo Society is more eaſily ſupported. I tald him that 
Mrs. Macaulay ſaid, ſhe wondered how he could reconcile 
his political principles with his moral; his notions. of ine- 
quality and ſubordination with wiſhing well to the hap- 
pineſs of mankind, who might live fo agreeably, 
had they all their portions of land, and none to domineer over 
another. J. Why, Sir, I reconcile my principles very well, 
becauſe mankind are happier in a ſtate. of inequality and ſub-... 
bardinagion. Were they to be in this pretty ſtate of equality, 
they. would degenerate into, brutes; they would become 
Monboddos' nation; — their tails would grow, Sir, all would 
be loſers, were all to work to all: they would have no in- 
tellectual improvement. All intellectual improvement ariſes 
&om leiſure: all leiſure ariſes fiom one working for another. 
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(A) As he was a zealous friend to ſubordination, he was 
at all times watchful to repreſs the vulgar cant againſt the 
the manners of the great. High people, Sir, (laid he) are 
the beſt; take a hundred ladies of quality, you'll find them 
Letter wives, better mothers, more willing to ſacrifice their 
own pleaſate to their children ti.an à hundred other women. 
Tradeſwomen, (I mean the wives of tradeſmen) in the city, 
who are worth from ten to fifteen thouſand pounds, are 
the worſt creatures upon earth, groſſly ignorant, and thin«- 
ing viciouſneſs faſhionable. * rarmers, I think, are often He 
worthleſs fellows. Few Lords will cheat, and if they do, ang 
they'll be aſhamed of it: farmers cheat and are not e en- 
ſhamed of it: they have all the ſenſual vices too of the no groſſing 
bility, with cheating into the bargain, There is as much farmers 
fornicationand adultery among farmers as among noblemen. near Lon» 
B. The notion of the world, Sir, however is, that the don. 
morals of women of quality are worſe than thoſe in lower 
ſtations, J. Yes, Sir, the licentiouſneſs of one woman of 
quality makes more noiſe than that of a number of Women 
in lower ſtations; then, Sir, you are to conſider the ma- 
lignity of the wouien in the city againſt women of quality, 
which will make them believe any thing of them, ſuch as 
that they call their coachmen to bed. No, Sir, fo far as i 
have obſerved, the higher in the rank, the richer ladies 
are, they are the better inſtructed and the more virtuous.” 
Theſe are inferences of an obſerving and penetrating mind. p- 266. 
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| POPULAR DISCONTENTS. 


XS the Times are ſo Critical and alarming, as every art, 
LX open, and indirect is put in practice to excite diſcontent, 
tumult and ſedition, as unprincipled, and ambitious declaimers 
(ungrateful for the bleſſings they enjoy under ſo mild a govern- 
ment) are countenancing and abetting the unconſtitutional and 
* treaſonable practices and correſpondence of the enemies of our 
Conſtitution at home, in confederacy with our enemies abroad, 
it may, e be of uſe to ſubmit the following obſerva- 
tions of a Wiſe, virtuous and experienced Stateſman, not a 
Speculative Theoriſt, on the Cauſes of Popular Diſcontents, 5 
w the attention of the conſiderate and well-diſpoſed, 1 ws 
I ee 
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deed of all ranks and deſcriptions of men, They will here 
ſee to what they are generally owing, and from what motives 
and with what views, reſtleſs, turbulent and ambitious ſpirits 
have oppoſed the wiſe and equitable meaſures of the govern- 
ments under which they happened to live, and what has too fre- 
SL been the iſſue of ſuch oppoſition and how fatal to 


thoſe States and often to the leaders themſelves. 


He is ſpeaking of thoſe circumſtances in which we differ 


from other animals; after enumerating ſeveral, che inſtances acer- 


tain reſtleſſneſs of mind and thought, unſatisfied with what 


we are, or what we at preſent poſſeſs or enjoy, ſtill raving after 


ſomething paſt or to come, and by griefs, regrets, deſires, or 
fears ever troubling and corrupting the pleaſures of our ſenſes 


and of our imaginations, the enzoyments of our fortunes, os. 


the beſt produttions of our reaſons, and thereby the content. 
and happineſs of our lives, 


This is the true, natural and common ſource of ſuch per- 


ſonal dillatisfattion, ſuch domeſtic complaints and ſuch popular, 
diſcontents, as affliet not only our private lives, conditions and 


fortunes, but even our civil ſtates and governments, and there- 
by conſummate the particular and. general infelicity of man-. 
kind, which is enough complained of by all that conſider it in 
the common attions and paſſions of life, but much more in the 
fattions, ſeditions, convulſions and fatal revolutions that have 
ſo frequently and in all ages, attended all or moſt of the go- 


vernments in the world.” He then gives inſtances in various 


ancient and modern governments. He proceeds, This reſtleſs 
humour, ſo general and natural to mankind, 1s a weed that 


grows in all foils and under all climates, but ſeems to thrive. 


molt and grow faſteſt in the beſt, 8 i 
From this original fountain iſſue thoſe ſtreams of Fattion, 
that overflow the iſeſt conſtitutions and governments and 
laws, and many times treat the beſt Princes and trueſt Patriots, 
like the worſt tyrants and moſt ſedibious diſturbers of their 
country, and bring ſuch men to ſcaffolds, that deſerved ſtatues, 
to violent and untimely deaths, that were worthy of the longeſt 


and happieſt lives. He proves this by examples taken frem an- 


cient and modern hiſtory ; had he. lived in our days he might 
have taken them from a modern and neighbouring kingdom, 
where a virtuous and amiable Prince, who has voluntarily 
done more to eaſe and gratify his ſubjetts and cor- 
rect and improve the government, of his kingdoms than all the 


long ſeries of his Predeceſſors, has been treated with ſuch in- 


dignity, ſuch outrage and ſuch diabolical inhumanity as if he 
had been the: vileſt of tyrants; and all thoſe who adhered 
10 him or withed for a moderate, improved conſtitution have 


either” 


h * - 


| (5086 }: ” 
eicher been'murdered in the moſt ſhocking manner, their mane 
ſions burnt, their wives and daughters violated, their eſtates 
ſeized upon, and confiſcated, or if they and their families could 
eſcape from the flames and the aſſaſſins, they have been driven 
into baniſhment, by a lawleſs mob inſtigated by Theoretical 
Ruffians, to 1 for ſubſiſtance on the humanity of ſtran- 
gers or to die of abſo 
of thoſe rights of man which ſome would introduce into this 
Country, and theſe ſome of the noble effects that would flow 


from Equality, Licentiouſueſs, falſely called Liberty, and 


vo King. 


There is no theme fo * and ſo eaſy, no diele ſo - 
e 


common and fo. plauſible, as the Faults or corruptions of go- 
vernments, the miſcarriages or camplaints of Magiſtrates ; 


none ſo eafily received, and ſpread, —_— good and well mean- © 


ing men, none ſo miſchicvouſly raiſed and employed by ill, nor 
turned to worſe. and more diſguiſed ends, No governments, 


no times, were ever free from them, nor ever will be, till all 


men are wiſe, good, and eaſily contented. No civil or politic 
conſtitutions can be perfect or ſecure, whilſt they are compoſed 
ef men, that are for the moſt part paſſionate, intereſted, unjuſt. 
er unthinking, but generally and naturally reſtleſs and unquiet 5 
diſcontented with the preſent, and what. they have, raving a- 
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% Mr, Young's late Tour in France gives one ſome 


idea of the horrible effects of what is called the French Re- 
volution. No ſecurity to property ; bands of armed lawleſs 


peaſants, prowling over the Country, burning caflles and 


manſions, firſt polluting them with inſult, rape and murder; 
ſeizing by force and conſuming in waſte and riot the pro- 
perty of the induſtrious farmer and ſhop-keeper 1 the inns 
crowded with noble fugitives, not only of thoſe who had 
perhaps abuſed their power and ſtrained their authority a 
little too far, but alſo of thoſe of the moſt amiable and vir- 
tuous characters, who had diffuſed comforts and bleſſings 
round their neighbourhoods. Vet ſuch is the return they 


receive from the common people, who are uniformly void of 


oratitude, envious of their ſuperiors, and when once let looſe 
and unreſtrained by the fear apd gread of Law and Puniſh- 


ment, are more unfeeling, more cruel and ſavage than wild 


beaſts. Of the truth of this obſervation, ſince 1791, when 
Mr. Young wrote his Tour, we have had innumerable in- 
ſtances (barbarity blended with wantonnefs) which force our 
blood to run cold, and almoſt make us aſhamed of our Ha · 
man Naive, „ VVV 


abſolute want and miſery, This is a ſample. 


/ 
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ter the future, or ſomething they want, and thereby ever diſ- 
poſed on n 3 ” This makes the firlt' and uni- 
verſal default of all governments. 8 N 
Another cauſe of diſtempers in ſtates, and diſcontents un- 
der all governments, is the unequal condition that muſt neceſſa- 
rily fall to the ſhare of ſo many and ſo different men that com- 
 fpoſe them. In great multitudes, few in compariſon are born 
ro great titles or great eſtates; few can be called to public 
charges and employments of dignty or power, and few by their 
induſtry and conduct arrive at great degrees of wealth and 
fortune ; and every man ſpeaks of the fair as his own market 
goes in it. All are eafily ſatisfied with themſelves and their 
own merit, though they are not ſo with their fortune ; and, 
when they ſee others in beiter condition whom they eſteem lyfs 
, deſerving, they lay it upon the ill conſtitution of government, 
tue partiality or humour of Princes, the negligence or corrup- 
tion of Miniſters. The common ſort of people always find 
750 fault with the Times, and ſome muſt always have reaſon. Sea- 
| i/ | Ions which cannot be remedied, accidents that could not be pre- 
i vented, miſcarriages that could not be foreſeen, are often laid 
| on the Government, and, whether right or wrong, have the ſame 
[\\ eite ct of raifing or increaſing the common and popular dif- 
. | content Beſides the natural propenſion, and the inevita- 
| | ble occaſions of complaint from the diſpoſitions of men, or 
/\ accideats cf fortune; there are others that proceed from the 
| very nature of government. None was ever perfect or free 
1 from very many and very juſt exceptions. He proves this to 
have been the caſe in the republics of Athens, of Carthage 
and of Rome, and then draws this inference indeed a perfect 
> ſcheme of government ſeems as endleſs and as uſeleſs a ſearch, 
as that of the univerſal medicine, or the philoſopher's ſtone : 
never any of them out of our fancy, never any like to be in our 
Holſeſſion. 1 . . | Fo 
_ He then goes on with great good ſenſe and great know- 
ledge of mankind to obſerve there is one univerſal diviſion 
- In all ſtates, which is between the innocent and criminals ; 
and another between ſuch as are, in ſome meaſure, contented 
with what they poſſeſs by inheritance, or what they expeft from 
their own ablilites, induſiry or parſimony and others who 
difatisfied with what they have, and not truſting to thoſe in- 
nocent ways of acquiring more, muſt fall to others, and Fo 7 
From juſt to unjuſt, from peaceable to violent. Hue firſt — 
Fafety, and to keep what they have ; the ſecond are content 
_ with dangers, in hopes to get what others legally poſſeſs; one 
loves the preſent ſtate and government, and endeavours lo ſecure 
it the other defirous end this game, and faule for a ue 
| | , one 
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one loves fixed laws, and the other atbitray-power;: yet the 
laſt. when they have gained enough by fatlions and diſorders, 
by rapme. and violence, come then to change their principles 
with their fortunes, and grow friends to Rablifhed orders au 
fixed laws. So the Normans of old, When they had divided 
the ſpoil of the Engliſh lands and poſſeſſions, grew bold de- 


fenders of the ancient Saxon cuſtoms, or common laws: af the 


kingdom, againft the encroachments of their own kings: 80 
of latter days it was obſerved that CromwelPs officers. in the 
army, who were at firſt for burning all records; for levelling 
of lands while they had none of their own ; yet, when, after- 
wards they were grown rich and landed men, they fell intg 
the praiſe of the Engliſh laws, and to cry up n e 
as our anceſtors had done with much better grace. 
Another cauſe of popular diſcontents is the: charadien-of 85 
thofd who are ambitious of being employed, who uſualhy are 
the leaſt worthy and better ſervants to themſelves t hau the 
government. The needy, the ambitious, the half witted, '#he 
| proud, the covetons, are euer Teſtigſs eo get into public emplog- 
ments and many others that are uneaſy or ill entertarnedat 
home.. The forward, the buſy, the bold, the ſufficient: purſue 
their game with more paſfion, endeauour, application ani ters 
by often ſucceed we th better men would ail yet all theſe couer 
their ends with m ere pretences, and thoſe noble ſayings, 
That men are not born for themſelves and\muſt-facritice their 
lives for the public, as well as their time and their healhe 
and thoſe who think nothing leſs are ſo uſed to ſay ſuch fine 
things, that ſuch who truly believe them are almoſt 2 = 
to own it. Ia the mean time, the noble the wiſe, the rich, 
the modeſt, thoſe who are eaſy in their conditions or their 
minds, thoſe who know moſt of the world and themſelves, 
are not only careleſs, but often averſe from entering into 
public charges or employments, unleſs upon the neceſſities 
of their Country or the inſtances of their friends. What is 
to be done in this caſe, when ſuch as offer themſelves aut 
purſue, are not worth having, and ſuch. as are moſt! worthy, 
will neitber offe-, nor perhaps accept. Beſides 'men's:mands 
may be ſo depraved- by the viciouſnefs, or 3 of 
education, by licentious cuſtoms and luxuries:o e = we | 


All examples, or by lewd and corrupt principles 


Tue and received: among a people, that it may be 1 
| Princes and Minifizrs to find ſubjects fit for the command 
of armies, or great charges of the State, and if theſe are il 
ſupphed, there: will be always too juſt occaſion given for en- 
; ions and- complaints againſt the- CNS: Wh though it 
eee wall Fee T0” 1 
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Theſe defects and infirmities either natural or accidental, 
make way for another; which is more artificial, but of all 
ethers themoſt dangerous. For when upon theſe occaſions, com- 
Plaints and diſcontents are ſown. among well-meaning men, 
they are ſure to be cultroated by others that are ill and intereſt- 
ed, and who cover their own ends under thoſe of the Public, 
and, by the good and ſervice of the nation, mean nothing but 
their-own. - The practice begins of knaves upon fools, of arti- 
Acial and crafty men upon the ſimple and the good ; theſe eaſily 
follow and are caught, while the others lay trains and purſue a 
game, wherein they deſign no other ſhare: than. of toil and dan» 
ger to their company, but the gain and the wart wholly to 
themſelves. They blow up the ſparks that fall in by chance, or 
could not be avoided” or elſe throw them in wherever they find 
[the ftubble.is dry e they find out miſcarriages wherever they 
are; and forge. them often where they are not they quarret 


Frſt with the officers and then with the Prince and the State: 


"ſometimes with the execution of the Laws, and at others, with 
he inſtitutions, how ancient and ſacred Joever. They make 
fears paſs for dangers and appearances for truth; repreſent 
misfortunes for faults, and mole-hills for. mountains; and 6 


_ the perſuafions of thevulgar and pretences of patriots, or lovers 


f their Country, at the ſume time they undermine the credit and 


- authority of the government and ſet up their own. This raiſes 


faction between thoſe. ſubjects that would ſupport it, and thoſe 
that would ruin it: or rather between thoſe that po s the 
honours and advantages of it,' and thoſe that, under the pre- 
"tence of reforming, defign only or chiefly to change the hands 
it is in, and care little what becomes of the reſꝶ. 
When this fire is kindled, both ſides inflame it; all care 
of the public good is laid aſide, and nothing 16 purſued but 
che intereſt of the factious: all regard of merit is loſt in per- 
ſons employed, and thoſe only choſen, that are true to the 
party ; and all the talent required is, to be hot, to be heady, 
to be violent of one ſide or other. When 1theſe ſtorms are 


raiſed, the wiſe and the good are either diſgraced or laid a- 


ide, or retire of themſelves, and leave the ſcene free to ſuch 
as are-moſt-eager, or moſt active to get upon the Rage, or 
find, moſt men ready ta help them up. © x 
From theſe ſeeds: grow popular commotions, and at laſt 
feditions, which. ſo often end in ſome fatal periods of the beſt 
governments, in. is way OP ons and revolutions of ſtate ; 


and many times make way for new inſtitutions and forms, never 


intended by thoſe who firſt began or promoted them, tas hap- 

pened in our firſt Charles's time and now ig France) and ↄften 
texmine either in ſetting up ſome tyranny: at hene, or bring 
7 5 = 75 5 ing 
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= ny # ſome ken gc from, abroad. Far the anintegties aud. 
| hatred of me factions grow ſo great, that they will ſubmit ta. 
any power, che moſt arbitrary and foreign, rather than yield” 
ub ar 6þpdſits Patty är bone. ff r Bitte rn” 
what poor ſill ſprings the torrents of faction firſt ariſe, 1 4 


* 


_ are fed with care, and improved by induſtry, and meet 


diſpofitions fitted to receive and embrace them. 


" 


Whatever the beginnings of factions are, the conſequences Y 
are the ſame, and the ends too, of thoſe chiefly engaged in 
them, which'ts to act the ſame part in ferent maſks, and to 
purſue private paſſtons or intereſts under public pretence s. 
Upon the ſurvey of theſe diſpoſitions in mankind, and theſe 
conditions of government, it ſeems much more reaſonable to 
pity, than to envy the fortunes and dignities of Princes or 
reat Miniſters of ſtate; and to leſſen and excule their veni- 
al faults, or at leaſt their misfortunes, rather than to increale 
or make them worſe by ill colours and repreſentations, For 
as every Prince ſhoald govern, as he would deſire to be go- 
verned, if he were a ſubject, ſo every ſubject ſhould obey, as 
he would deſire to be obeyed, if he were a Prince; fince this 
moral principle of doing as you would be done by, is cer- 
tainly the moſt indiſputed and univerſally allowed of any o- 
ther in the world, how ill ſoever it may be practiſed by par- 
ticular men. He then proceeds to ſuggeſt ſuch precautions 
and regulations as he thinks are beſt 8 to prevent civit 
commotions” and preſerve tranquility and acquieſcence in 
ares and kingdoms. I ſhall cite but one of them, the others 
being chiefly ſpeculations. „ 
The firſt ſafety of princes and ſtates lies in avoiding all 
councils or 'defigns of innovation, in ancient and 2 — 
ed forms and laws, eſpecially thoſe concerning liberty, pro- 
perty,' and religion which are the poſſeſſions men will ever 
eee 93 gate cout UT ROTL ot 
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| Theſe obſervations are ſo applicable to the preſent period, 

that they ſeem writzen with 4 prophetic ſpirit. As they come 
from ſo eminent a name, a philoſopher, a politician and a man 

of bufineſs and affairs, * 1 thought they would have more Sir 

weight than if worked up into 4 Treatiſe by a preſent ob- Wm, 
| ſerver, who might be falpetted of wm. biaſſed one way or Temple. 

the other. They ar peculiarly applicable to France, pene- 

trate the motives of the Leaders, the conduct, diſappoint- 

ment and fate of the well inclined, and the preſent and ap- 

proaching miſery and ruin that infeſts and is hanging over 

that ſeemingly devoted country.“ God grant that fimilar , 
CP re es . .. Inianity. . 
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Conſidering the ill uſe the French have made of their 


5 (- 38, )- | 
iplanity.and wickedneſs.may not diffuſechemſclves, and vive. 
the aſcendency to the Needy and the Baſe over:the, Qpulent 
and the "Noble. The Clergy: are particularly called upon 
and inter by their duty to God: and Man to check and 
 difcourape. ſuch ſentiments and ſuch views, and to tecom- 
mend induſtry, and content, reverence for the Monarchy and 
obedience to thè Laws. This conduR....theſe virtaes, theß 1 8 
ſliould extol and enforce in their ſeveral. Pariſhes, by-every” ; 
' pofible method, in their public diſcourſes, in their private 
converſation, in their correſpondence, in their favours, and. 
in their intercourſe of whatever kind with perſons of every 


rank and of every degree. ) 


Liberty,” the horrid exceſſes and , outrages...hey.. havs been 1 
guilty of, , add their declared hoſtility. againſt..all crowned, 
heads of every denomination, and. all.the. Monarchies of 10 
Europe, perhaps it would be good policy hand expreſſive f 
juſt indignation. againſt the violation and contempt of the 
Rights of Juſtice and Humanity if the neighbouring powers 
- would unite in League and Alliance RN cheſe public: ob. 
bers and aſſaſſins, and divide among them a Country, hich 
the preſent inhabitants are unworthy of fende ; I. in- 
clude them all, both thoſe who have tamely and baſely de- 
ſerted and betrayed their Sovereign, and. their Country, and 
thoſe who have violated his ſacred: perſon and rights, ſub- 
verted their Conſtitution and ſubſtituted in its teas, anarchy . 


6. 


and the deſpotiſm of Lunatics, Murderers and Aſſaſſins. We 

7 | have ancient pretenſions to ſeveral of their richeſt and moſt. 
| | fertile Provinces and have infinitely. better pretences tore 

Thu vive our claims to them, than they. have to interfere .in. the 

1 Government, and excite, and ſtimulate the ſuhjeRs. of other 

E ates*t6.Sedition and; Revolt, and under pretence of, givipg.. 

them liberty, ſubjeRing them to their own vile and, igno- 
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Without this juſt gradation, could they be 
Subjected, theſe to thoſe, or all to thee Pope. 
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Hum vitant ſtulti vitia, in contraria cutrunt.— Horace. 1 


ROVIDENCE, or according to French | Philoſophy, 
Nature has undoubtedly made all men equal in a variety 
of reſpetts. We have all an equal right to Liberty of per- 
ſon, to liberty of property, to liberty of thought. But hera 
the equality terminates, The different occupations and pur- 
ſuits of civilized ſociety have ranged us in a beautiful order 
and gradation. 1 the ſame Mee takes place in 
man that is ſo viſible in the other works of creation and pro- 
vidence. Obſerve the chain of Beings, its various links and 
how one riſes above another. Herbs, trees, animals, irrational, 
rational, inſtinct, reaſon,“ men, angels, arch-angels, the ftars, 
the planets, the moon, the ſun; one ſtar differs from another 
eſtar in glory, and perhaps there is as wide a difference between 
ſome men, an illiterate peaſant, and a Newton or à Locke, as 
between them and the angels of heaven, Even in a late of 
Nature, when all men are ſuppoſed to haye had equal advan- - 
tages of nurture, breeding, and education, a difference, an in- 
equality would be apparent to the moſt careleſs obſerver ; and 
even in that rude: and barbarous ſtate, men would be diſtin- 
guiſhed by difterent and unequal degrees of apprehenſion and 
intellect; one would ſhew more ſagacity than another in what= 
ever he engaged or was employed, in the various ways of pro- 
curing fogd, in purſuing and circumventing animals of chaſe,, 
in guarding again the - inequalities and inclemencies of the 
- 2 weather and ſe 


weather and ſeaſons, by clothing or habitation ; in times of 
tranquillity and peace by adviſing whateyer was fitteſt to be 
done, in thoſe of diſturbance, tumult and hoſtility, by pru- 


dence, condukt and valour. This would natural 1 
n i 3 25 ie 4 : 1155 | : V ; To alcen- 
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" thoſe Iſlands, Fvtiy ane kndws how 
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aſcendency ; ſuch men would be looked up to, would be re- 

melo - fK4. 7; rr BA ES 7 ST 2 * MN, 
4 4 aad con ered; .their counſel and advice would be 


reſorted to, both in times of ſecurity and of danger. And we 


find this really to have been the caſe among the ſavage tribes id 
of America with whom we have had intercourſe and commu- pe 
nication by barter or hoſtility, The ſame ſpecies of inequa- ar 


Uity, the ſame degrees of reſpect, prevailed alſo among the 1 00 


various tribes and communities diſperſed and ſcattered over qr 
the Iſlands of the South Pacific Ocean, and of which we have ar 
had lately Tuch curious and intereſting accounts. Nay it was 8 fc 


infinitely. more viſible among them than in the unpoliſhed na- of 
tions and tribes of America. Though their education and ps 
habits. muſt have been prett nearly the ſame, yet there was = 


a long, gtadual, Tdbordination, à regular gradation of ordert, in 
| find inferiority in ſa 
mid, in body, in yigour, in intellect, even in ſavage and bar- 01 
bar6us life. We Wal meet with much ſtronger proofs of it 0 
7 PDE IP TS DAT Tg CS 
Where men are educated in ſo different a manner; have ih 
different occupations, different purſuits, different enjoyments, ſe 
tiStigh their capacittes and underſtanding were equal (Which I =: 
BAr m Being the rafe) the very. ways in which they are | © 
* 8 aud paſs their lives, woold make a difference, 
Wee may; well ſuppoſe chat a man whoſe mind is Gilightenet 
by reading, tua) and reftetiion and whoſe thoughts ate in- 
celkintly eniployed and exercifed on 4 variety of the tholl ib 
rereſting affalfs, will be a much better judge on 4 numbef of 
important fübjekts, than ane Who has only his dwh experience 
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„ 3 
characlers on a foating and paying the ſame degree pf attention, 
i deference and refpett to the one as to the other. 
Tz It ſeemy that ſome are ſo wild and extravagant in their 
; ideas as to ſuppoſe that mankind would be happiey were pro- 
| perty more equaily divided, and all marks and emblems of rank 
and diitinttion were aboliſhed ; but could this be effected with- 
out producing ſuch. dreadful convulſions and ſuch fatal conſe- 
quences as have diſgraced and vilified in the eyes of all wiſe 
and ſober men, a neighbouring kingdom, how could it be pre- 
ſerved and continued? For to what is owing inequality 
of fortune or of rank? Is it not owing to inequality of ca- 
pacity, of ingenuity, of induſtry, of perſeverance? Unleſs 
you can make all men equal in theſe reſpefts, you never can 
in their conditions: the ſame cauſes will always produce the 
ſame effetts. By violence, by murder, you may take from 
one and give to another, but this will not change the nature 
of man. Indolence, incapacity, remiſſneſs will always loſe ; 
activity, talents, aſſiduity will always acquire. Perhaps you 
think it unjuſt and unreaſonable that ſuch'a perfon ſhould have 
ſo much more than you, that he ſhould have ſeveral houfes, or 
rather palaces, while you have only one mean houſe, or a 
cottage, that he ſhould be conveyed in a commodious, elegant 
carriage, protetted from the inclemencies of the weather, while 
you muſt travel on horfe-back, or-perhaps on foot expoſed to | 
the wind and the rain, that he muſt be attended. by a troop of - 
well-drefled ſervants, ready to obey all his commands and 
watching his very looks, while you however indiſpoſed, how- 
ever haraſſed and fatigued, muſt wait upon yourſelf. But to 
what is this difference in your fituations to be attributed ? 505 
ſuperior ingenuity, ſobriety, aſſiduity, perſeverance in the 
3 noi himfelf, his 3 or bt ene or an- 
ceftors. They acquired their lands by their economy, their 
talents ; their (Wag, by their ſervices to their country. Him- 
ſalf and his anceſtors from generation to generation have been 
diſtinguiſhed for thoſe virtues which make men proſperous; 
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haps yours have been notorious for thoſe weakneſſes, de- 
Ls and vices that entail, as it were, Poverty and Miſery. If 
you think you have reafon 4p complain, you * i rather to 
| complain of Providence, Who has thus ordered things in this 
ö world by unalterable laws, than of the Government under 
5 which you happen to live. No human regulations can coun- 
I teradt the laws of Nature and of Providence.“ | 
BY Under a former reign an illuſtrious perſon} upon account 
of his ſervices to the Public, was by the unanimous voice of a | [ 
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* Naturam exp les furca, tamen uſque recurret. Horace 
: 17 The firſt Duke of Maribgrough. 
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i „ . 1 
ate ful people raiſed to the higheſt honours the Monargh' 
Tould beſtow; a magnificent palace was built for him at the 
public expenſe, and a ſuitable revenue in land annexed. Would 
you deprive him or his poſterity of their well earned honours 
and emoluments. Would you cloſe the fountain of merit, 
would you check all future exertions in our Country's cauſe, 
would you ſay, Take care how you ſerve your Country and 

the Public, 1 if you do, though perhaps we may give you 
| honours and eſtates, yet in a few years, your poſterity, your 
children and deſcendents, ſhall be ſtript of them and reduced 
to inſignificance and poverty. r 8 
Siuppoſe a man makes a large fortune by the Law, by 
Phyfic, 0 Farming, by Trade by Commerce, by the Mines, 
| you will not ſurely ſay, you have got too much, come and 
ſhare it with us, Why ſo? for what reaſon? Would you 
aft thus had you been ſo fortunate? My ſucceſs is owing to 
the favour of Providence in union with my own induſtry and 
. Ingenuity. You cannot take a ſingle guinea from me without 
the moſt manifeſt injuftice : Make the caſe your own, and then 
nf e an equal diviſion of property, were it pratti- 
cable, could not ſubſiſt twenty years; no not one, Men are 
formed ſo variouſly, of talents, tempers and diſpoſitions ſo © 
different, that things would be continually recurring to their 
former ſtate ; to that ſtate in which we find them in our own 
and in every civilized country: but could this ſtate of equality 
be preſerved, I am confident it would diminiſh the general fund 
of enjoyment and happineſs, and inſtead of improving and ex- 
alting our nature, degrade and ſink us into brutes. Nay this 
inequality ſo decried by modern Theoriſts conduces td the 
developement and ee of our powers and is one of thoſe 
characteriſticks that diſtinguiſh us 10 eminently from the irra- 
tional creation, and the animals that are guided by inſtinct 
alone. In their ſeveral ſpecies they do every thing in the 
ſame way, without variation or failure; inſeRs, birds and beaſts, 
and ſeem all to be caſt in the ſame mould. But it is not ſo 
with man, His operations are infinitely diverſified, owing to 
the 754, e of talents and capacity which Nature and Pro- 
vidence have 2 5 him, and whichtis promoted and favoured 
by the unequal degree of property allotted him. Were every 
man on the ſame footing in this reſpe& what would be the con- 
fequenceP We could have none of thoſe Arts and Sciences 
that adorn and dignify our Nature. Every one's time and at-, 
tention being employed in procuring the neceſſaries of Life, 
he would have no leiſure to think of any thing elſe, or to rajſe 
his mind above the moſt degrading occupations ; for leiſure 


gud inequality of condition and circumſtances are the 92 | 
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from the accounts of Fee who ſhuddered with hor- 
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of what dignißes and enobles man and raiſes him above his 


tellow. beings. To them we are indebted for whatever is fub-- 
lime in Science, whatever is ornamental in Life. The pro- 
duttions of Philoſophy, of 2 of Poetry, of Muſic, of 


Painting, of Architetture, all owe their origin to them. "Nay, 


thoſe very arts that are moſt conducive to the eaſe, the com- 
fort, the fatisfaction of human Life, all owe their exiſtence 


and improvements to leiſure and inequality, to man working, | 


while a few are apparently tho* not really idle. So Balfe-are 
the notions at preſent attempted to be diſſeminated on this ſub- 
jet, and inequality of condition ſo far from being an injury or 
debaſement of his nature, is the ſole, the efficient cauſe of 
whatever is worthy of praiſe or admiration in man. e 


Let us then not liſten to the abſurd theories of reſtleſs RY 


factious ſpirits, of men who having nothing themſelves, wiſh to 
. Invade 3 of others, of men who unwilling to ſubmit 
40 the flow methods of induſtry, perſeverance and economy, 


would take from the Rich their juſtly acquired and well earned 


wealth by, force and violence; Who being wp e in their 
fortunes wiſh to involve every thing in confuſion, in ho 


that amidſt the general anarchy, the violence, the blood, the 
murder, they ' may get ſomething themſelves and riſe into 


eminence. -_ : 8 
Such are the motives and the cauſes that have involved a 
neighbouring kingdom in its preſegt troubles; that have given 
i ſe to. ſcenes of the moſt ns par depravity and wickedneſs ; 
orthy to give to the Baſe, that 


ror at what they ſaw, have rendered not enly rhe Capital and 
its neighbourhood, but even the moſt diſtant provinces, a ſpec- 


tacle that would diſgrace Barbarians and Savages ; houſes in 


flames, or in ruins, being firſt polluted by rape and murder; 


or if the legal proprietors could with their families eſcape the 


 hres and the daggers of the aſſaſſins, driven into exile, and 
their property confiſcated, and to exclude even Hope, threaten- 


ed, by what they call their Convention, with death if they 


return. The property of the induſtrious farmer and ſhop- 
keeper ſeized by bands of armed peaſants, who either fix their 


own. prige upon it, take it by violence or waſte it in ſport and 


n riot; no protettion, no ſafety to any order or rank of men. 


. 


Such is the ſcene exhibited to aſtoniſhed Europe in a 


Country, where, tho? they talk of nothing but Liberty and 
Equality, there is no Liberty, not even the ſmalleſt veſtige of 


it; where whoever had the virtue or the courage to difſerit 
from the lawleſs crew who had got the power into their hangs 
| by the moſFiniquitous methods, by flattering and work ing up- 


4 
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EW Too 
nile vileſ}-of the vile; were either obliged to fly, or wert 


allulfnated with cireumllances of the moſt wanton and delibe- 


rate cruelty ; and not only our own ſex, but even females, 
Mies Whöſt youth, and beauty and noble birth, would have 


2 from their outrages, had not the perpetrators been 
pas in human ſhape ; where the preſſes were burnt and 


_ Wed, by combinations, by clubs, by 1 barangues in the 
fires and from the pulpits, by band-bills, by newſpapers, by 


pamphlets, to miſrepreſent the conduct, manners and character 


ef.their Sovereigns and to miſlead and inflame the multitude; “ 

| where the ancient conſtitution inſtead of being improved, was 
_overturn'd, where the Noble, the Wiſe: and the 8 
were ſupplanted by the Baſe, the Illiterate and the Nee 


Liberty are aiming at conqueſts by the moſt treacherous mę- 
theds, by declaring hoſtility and war againſt all princes and all 


kings however good and virtuous, by exeiting theit ſubjefts to 
ſedition and revolt, and then inſtead of giving them the phan- 


tom Liberty ſubjecting them to their own 2 and. vile 
domination, Yet theſe are, -- What ſhall I call them ? Theſe 


are the wretches not men, whom even ſome are ſo miſled and 


infatuated in our own Country as to applaud and extol to the 
Ries and even hold vp to our imitation: they congratulate, 


| they correſpond with them; they invite them to what they 


term Fraternity. - Fraternity in Sedition and Anarchy, in 
Blood and in Murder: like them by every inſidious and indi- 


reti method, by combination, by feſtival meetings, by every 


channel of the Preſs, by ſeeret emiſſaries diſpatched through 


the Country on purpoſe and even into the moſt diſtant parts of 
the Kingdom,+ they endeavour to excite and diffuſe, diſcon- 


tent and inſurreRion traduce and malign our form of Govern- 


—____w 1 


Vid. Du Pouvoir Executif dans les Grands Etats & Re- 
 flexions Préſentẽes a la Nation Francaiſe ſur le Proces intent 
a Louis 16th.——Par M. Necker. 1 to 

1 Wretches of this diſeription have been ſent even as far 
& the molt Weſtern parts of Cornwall, circulating and giving 


3 


away libellous and ſeditious little Pamphlets calculated to impoſe 


on and ſeduce the ignorant common people, entering into con- 
ver ſation with them for the ſame purpoſe, and endeavouring 10 
inſuſe into their minds the den, Lale dae e prejudices againſt 
 #he Government and thoſe who adminiſter it. Some of them 


are well dreſſed, but they take care 8 oft way 04 
5 | 


pesple of conditwp and to conceal their places of retreat, 
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the printers maſſacred ihat dared to circulate opinions contrary! 
to Boer own 3 where every method and every artifice was 


and 
where theſe hypocritical and pretended lovers of Peace and, 
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,\ Ration and rank 
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ment, tho' tHe"teaft imperfect and the beſt calculate te he 


men happy arid proſperous that ever exiſted in the antaby 
the World ; they boaſt of the Rights of Man, the meaning 
which is, that all Mankind fince the World begm, have been 


fools but theinſelves, that all men are equal, and that neihet | 


virtue, nor knowledge, nor fortune, nor the emblems of merit 

vg one a {ſuperiority over another. Weaky 
Gly, D ical, the dreams of children or lunaties i 
Theſe diſtiaftions always have and always will Fubliſt, tha 
are eſſential to civilized ſociety; you may indeed deftroy 


the name, but the thing itſelf will always remain, and 69% oy | 


of Theory and Speculation, men will always be reſpetied in 
proportion to their birth, their knowiedge, their rank, tbheit 

lation and their fortune. EO ee 

_ The manner of theſe: reflettions may appear warm tothe 
Moderate, may be condemned by the Þ judiced, but When 
Safety, Property; Honour, Morality, Humanity, Religion, 
every thing dear and every thing valuable and ſacred ate nr. 


tacked and at ſtake, what breaſt can be fo cool and infeakhble _ 


as not to take fire and give vent to iti: honeſt indignation. ?.1 .. 
Whatever may be alledged by Theoretical Reformers 
in union with the Diſappointed and the Nereſſitous, E- 
unprejudieed perſon will acknowledge that by the: fan 


de ance! polls dos - 


ment, we have been rous and happy for a long ſe- 
ries of years... auen eee. _ _—— His 
eafe here, than any ſubject, citizen; call him what you 
pleaſe, in any — country of the Worlds. The Nich 
cantiet. opprelk the Poor; nay, let a rich man but ſtrike a 
poor man, thengh . juſtly provoked by his inſolencd 
and ingratitude and à thouſand Lawyers are ready at u 
nod, and even glad of the opportunity to caſe the tov 
haſty rich min ot part of his wealth. The rich cannot 
have their riches taken from them. Nor ſhould they; for 
it is not here as in abſolute m_ deſpotit governments 
where the Rich and the Great arb in a manner 

from Taxes and the public burthens. On the contrary 
they bear by far the heavieſt ſhare of them and pay 
for every comfort, convenience and elegance they pol 


above their fellow ſubjects. If they have fine hend or | 


Car- 
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*:& perſon by having a great fortune does not appro- 


priate it to himſelf: he may be compared to a copious. 


tiver from which iſſue a thouſand fireagus og refreſh and 


* 


». 


. 


ſenſible and grateful for theſe bleſſings and by which we' 
| are ſo. eminently diſtinguiſhed; from the ſurrounding. Na- 
tions. O fortunatos nimium, ſua fi bona norint. 
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_ - Fertilize the earth; the farmer, the merchant, the phyſician, 
dhe lawyer, the architect, the painter, the muſician, - the 
man of Letters, the artiſt, the manufaRurer, all the trades, 
the arts and the callings, of civilized and poliſhed life 
Have their ſhagg of what he receives; and were not pro- 
perry unequaſi/ divided and even to a very high degree 
In this männer, had not a Few a great deal, More a ma+ 
derate and competent proviſion, and Moſt little or nothing 
but what they got by their own induſtry or ingenuity. 
Human Life would metaphorically be a dreary deſert, 
without flower, or ſhrub, or tree. How wiſe then and 
gZooudſis Providence for having eſtabliſhed inequality of 
Froperty and conſequently of rank and condition, by 
_ which ſubordination is ſupported and men are prevented 
dy mutual and reciprocal attentions, reſpe&s and ſervices 
from perpetual animoſities and perpetua (quarrels, 1510 
to certain great perſons near the Throne having 
 Diſtable emoluments, chis is abſolutely neceſſary to diffuſe 
à degree of fplendour round the Monarch, is no injuty to 
che Fublie and is not felt by any one. Nay . in ſpite of 
narrow minded and ſhort ſighted cavillers, I wilb venture 
to aſſert that tlie money could not be better or more judi- 
. ciouſly applied: it circulates and gives life to Arts and 
Manufacture and is more beneficially employed for tbe 
0 1 if appropiated 10 ſome of the wild 
ſchemes of our modern reforming, political projectors. 
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